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WILLIAM SALTER, which every thing bears witness to his pre-| In a preceding article we stated our regret, 


sence. ithat the study of natural history was not ge- 


And can these salutary, these gratifying | nerally made a necessary branch of education. 
feelings of admiration, of astonishment, of Dr. Drummond expresses himself in almost 
a aoe : __ |conviction, that we inhabit a land of mystery, | similar terms, and very truly observes, that, 
never be produced because we may behold|‘‘so far from children being encouraged to 
A a the moon and stars almost every night, and | look upon the animals around them as objects 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST,* | because, from childhood upwards, we have | formed by the Almighty, and, therefore, cared 

Amongst the many improvements which a/seen the butterfly, and perhaps know a little | for by him as well as themselves, they are toe 
more diffused and liberal system of education] of its history? Is it an unavoidable conse-|often taught the unjust and pernicious lesson 
is every where producing around us, there are | quence of our familiarity with natural objects, | of destroying, and even, what is worse, tor- 
none to be contemplated with greater satis-'that they have no attractions for us, and can|menting all such unfortunate creatures as 
faction, than those which serve to render|afford us neither entertainment nor instruc-| may fall into their hands.” Thus they tram- 
mankind familiarly conversant with the works| tion ? No one will answer these questions in| ple on and cut up worms, tear off the wings 
of nature. It is, indeed, truly wonderful that | the affirmative, who has the good fortune to! of butterflies, torture beetles and moths, by 
those works, enchanting above all the mira-|be initiated even in the elements of natural| running pins through them, without any sort 
cles of art for their number, their variety,|history. We do not speak of those persons | of remorse. Above all, they feel a most 
their beauty, and their harmony, should ever| who make nature the study of their lives, and | heartless pleasure in robbing birds’ nests, and 
have been neglected in any nation, whether|are perfect masters of all her productions./in breaking the eggs for their amusement, 
savage or civilized. Were we to awake in|The labour which such persons undergo in\which they could never have allowed them- 
the middle of the night, and looking out upon the pursuit of their object is very considerable;'selves to do, if they had been instructed 
the sky to see it illuminated for the first time | but it is as nothing compared with the pure betimes, that those little productions which 
by the full moon, we should remain to gaze!pleasures which they enjoy. It is not, how-|they thus wickedly destroy, are among the 
upon it with intense admiration, and follow |ever, necessary, in order to taste those plea-| most wonderful objects in the universe. Who, 
it with trembling delight through its path in|sures to a certain degree, that we should be | on seeing the liquid which they contain, would 
the heavens, until it faded away from our eyes | skilled in the construction of every plant, the suppose, if he had not been told, that if left 
in the lustre of morning. How astonished | anatomy of every bird, the habits of every to the care of the parent bird, it would, in due 
should we not be, were we, in like manner,| insect, which we behold. The only condition |course of time, void of form and member as it 
to behold but once or twice in our lives, the|which nature exacts, as the price of the gra-|might seem to his eye, be converted into a 
myriads of worlds, which we call stars, sus-|tification and mental improvement which | dove, a swan, or an eagle? To him there is 
pended in the canopy of azure, that spreads|her works can so abundantly yield, is simply | no apparent difference in the liquid which fills 
above us, like so many golden fires, to light}a moderate attention to the ample volume ‘different eggs; and yet one shall become a 
and beautify our world. ‘To descend to lesser| which she has unfolded to man; a volume in| nightingale, to delight the woods with its 
things, what should we think, if now, for the | which, if we may so say, the text is so pecu-| amorous descant, another a peacock, to dazzle 
first time in the course of ages, the summer |liarly composed for his benefit, and so suited|us with his golden plumage. Should we 
were heralded by groups of those winged in-|to his vision, that of all the myriads of eyes|chance to wander on the banks of the Nile, 
sects, which, under the name of butterflies,| which look upon it, no eye but his can read,)we may there meet with a similar liquid, 
shine in all the colours of the rainbow, and per-/no mind save his, appreciate its sublime dis-| contained within a shell, which, when sufhi- 
form their evolutions with so much apparent | course. 
enjoyment among the flowers which ornament 
our gardens and our fields? 
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|ciently matured by the sun, becomes a croco- 
It is therefore, with a very lively satis- | dile, clothed in a coat of armour of the most 
We should be | faction, that we undertake to recommend to! perfect construction, which is capable of 
lost in astonishment at the uniform elegance |the particular attention of the public, the| resisting a musket bullet, and armed with a 
and taste, the variety and splendour of the!letters which Dr. Dremmond has just pub-|set of teeth, that render him the tyrant of the 
style in which their wings are painted. But!lished. We know of no work, compressed | Waters, on whose banks he is produced. 

were we enabled to learn, by studying their | within the same limits, which seems to us so} Even the crocodile’s egg, however, and 
history, that all these bright and happy crea-|happily calculated to generate in a young|much more the creature into which it is 
tures had been, but some little week or two! mind, to sustain in the matured, and to reno- transformed, should be to us an object of 
before, nothing more than the dull wretched | vate in the old, an ardent love of nature under! interest. We call ita monster ; but we should 
looking caterpillars, which devoured the/all her forms. The volume consists ofa series| know that it does not deserve that name if it 
leaves of our fruit trees, and crawled along in| of letters, in which the author treats, in a\be like the rest of its species, and pursue their 
our paths, the objects of our pity or con-| familiar style, of the most interesting objects| general habits and propensities. Those ani- 


ot which the fields, the mountains, the rivers,| mals to which, from ignorance or prejudice, 
shea « Yous oe — tae — and the ocean, present to our contemplation.|we are apt to give the name of monsters, are 
ae aenieny. By ond Phguicke He goes into the history of each of those miracles of creative power, and ought to be 
in the Belfast Academical Institution, &c. &c. 12mo.| Objects, just far enough to render the out-|so considered. Toads and frogs, harmless 
pp- 342. London: Longman & Co, 1831. lines of nature intelligible to the least| though they be, and really very curious little 
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beings in their conformation, we too often| have for its chief end and aim the perfection 
destroy for what we call their ugliness; or improvement of some system of classifica- 
whereas we should rather endeavour to make] tion, without looking much further; the other 
ourselves acquainted with their history, and|(the constant reference to the Deity) must 
learn the wonderful aptitude which their| ever continue to ennoble our minds, to raise 
organization possesses, for the habits of exist-| us every day to higher and higher conceptions 
ence to which they are destined. Dr. Drum-| of the power and wisdom of God; and to 
mond’s advice against the cruel and unjust) afford a happiness, as pure, perhaps, and as 
treatment, which the weak and defencele ‘SS} permanently exquisite, as man, in his present 
tribes of the creation very generally expe-) state of being, can possibly enjoy.” 
rience from mankind, cannot be too widely! There are some appearances in nature, the 
propagated. |causes of which no human investigation has 
“1 hope you will learn better to appreciate | yet succeeded, or probably ever will succeed, 
the works of nature, than to destroy any thing|in explaining. As for instance, the hyber- 
without having a sufficient reason for so doing.| nation, or winter’s sleep of the bat, w ithout 
Kill nothing through mere wantonness or ca- | which it could not continue beyond a single 
price: for such practices can only belong to} se ason, and which therefore must be admired 
an unfeeling and unamiable mind. If anjasa striking instance of divine care. If the 
object is to be gained worth the sacrifice, then| re spiration of the common mouse, or of any 
let the animal “die ; but let its death be as|other animal not intended to pass the winter 
easy as possible: and if, for the sake of sci-|in this manner, were suspended, even for a 
ence, you must deprive animals of their being,| short time, it would forthwith die. Yet there 
make it a point otherwise to save all you can.) is nothing in the anatomical structure of the 
In your evening walk avoid the snail that) bat to account for thi¢difference in its habits, 
crosses your path: if a beetle lies sunning) or to show by what means the spark of life is 
itself on the highw ay, where the next passing | preserved, amid cold and tempest, in its 
foot may trample on it, throw it out of danger} breast, to light up again when the genial sea- 
over the hedge: if an insect is struggling in}son returns. But though we may not be able 
the water, save it from drowning: ‘ and,’ |to penetrate all the mysteries of nature, it 
perhaps you would say, ‘if a fly is uttering} becomes us to investigate them as far as we 
its death-cry in the embrace of a ‘spide r, save|can; and if we fail to solve them, still it will 
it from the clutches of the robber” Surely| be our duty, as it should be our delight, to 
not; the spider is committing no wanton, no} admire the wondrous display of power w hich 
unnecessary murder. You might with equal| they exhibit. This habit of inquiry gives us motions of countless worlds; and for the dis- 
justice cut the net of the fisherm: in, and com- jan immediate and indefatigable interest in|covery of this law, do you not venerate the 
mit his capture to the deep. The spide rmay/the most common objects by which we are|name when sounded in your ear? and would 
have had his net spread for weeks without | surrounded. you not feel impressed with a generous awe 
success until now, and the fly you would| ‘Suppose that you were in a great gallery |even on seeing the portrait of that great phi- 
rescue is as much a lawful prize as a trout|of exquisite paintings, but that you knew arse Yes ; you could not help it. And 
hooked by the tackle of old Walton himself, nothing whatever either of the landscapes, the | why ? Because Aas are acquainted with his 
with this difference, indeed, that the old pis-| figures, or the architecture represented in| discoveries and character. But if you knew 
cator fished for amusement, but the spider) them, or of the artists by whom they were|nothing of these—had you never heard of 
entraps his prey for a livelihood, so that in! executed ; do you pretend to say, that you | Newton—would your being told who the 
depriving him of his fly, you might subject}could have as much pleasure in looking at | picture meant to represent, excite any mental 
him to an additional three weeks’ fast. |the pictures, as if you knew their whole his-|emotion? No; because it would make no 
« Ry doing acts of humanity you may more ‘tory, or even a part of it? ‘No,’ you will |chord of feeling vibrate, and the picture would 
than counterbalance the waste of life re quisite| reply; * but still I could admire their be ‘auty,|not be one whit more high in your estimation 
for the completion of your cabinet or museum, | land the skill of the painter.’ Yes, my young |than at first. The word Ne wton could throw 
if you form e sither ; and it must be gratify ing| friend ; but even here you may, in some salen hallowed charm over it if you knew nothing 
to a gentle and feeling disposition, such as I| gree, be deceiving yourself. You may admire |about him ; and you would consider it merely 
wish you to possess, to be able to say, with the| a fine painting as you would a fine and real|as a painted canvass. No portrait of Newton 
authors of that great work, the Introduction to| prospect in nature ; ; but let me tell you, that iGo, I believe, exist : but this makes little 
Entomology, ‘for my own part, bL question, | both in nature and in paintings, people see difference,—that of any other great man will 
whether the drowning individuals which I) things very diffe rently from each other. Sup- | support my illustration, and it need not be 
have saved from destruction, would not far| pose an artist were to join you in the picture | amplified. 
outnumber all that I ever sacrificed to sci-| gallery, would he and you see in all points | * Now this is exactly what occurs so often 
ence.’ ”—pp. 13, 14. ‘alike, think you? No; he would observe atin the great temple (gallery [ cannot call it) 
{t would not be possible for men to treat | thousand beauties, a thousand things to give|of nature. A man will go armed with his 
the lower beings of creation with cruelty, or) him delight aud inspire aim with enthusi ism, | fishing tackle, and will spend whole hours, 
even to look upon them without interest and of which you could have no conception ; and iday after day at a river’s side, fishing for trout. 
admiration, if natural history were more) the same would happen, also, w ere you placed | He sees the animals, the plants, the rocks, the 
generally cultivated, and espe cially if it were in natural scenery together. You, indeed, | various features of the scenery, the sky above, 
taught and attended to, as Dr. Drummond would see the landscape, and you might think |and the flood below ; he may be pleased, be 
insists it ought to be, “as apart of natural) it beautiful; but while you were only seeing. |charmed with them, if he ¢ hoose to think so, 
religion.” This is a view of the subject) he would be analyzing. The effects of light|and yet in the midst of much delight, he may 
which he entertains uniformly throughout his and shade, the groupings of trees, the con-}be in comparative darkness. What are the 
work, inculcating, that as a science it loses|trasts and blendings of tints, the aerial |animals, the plants, the landscapes, to him, if 
much of its intended value, if it be not at-| perspective, the composition of parts of the|he knew nothing more than simply that they 
tended with a constant reference to the Deity | dda with various other particulars, would |are such? There i is a secf®t charm, I grant 
as the final cause of all things. “The one) find important employment for his thoughts, | you, in all these, and an undefinable sensation 
(the science) may, to a certain degree, de-|and give him a vast adv antage over the com-| of pleasurable feelings in our minds respect- 
generate into a mere love for the curious, or) paratively cold and passive impressions which {ing them, which I believe to be instinctive, is 


these characteristic properties of landscape 
would make on your mind. Now, | may ob- 
serve that this is a species of study which I 
wish you toe attend to. You may neither have 
time nor talent to become a practical artist, 

but still you may become a judge of painting, 
and consequently see nature herself with a 
painter's eye ; and that, let me tell you, is 
to see her almost through the medium of a 
new sense. 

‘“‘T would recommend particularly the prac- 
tice of sketching from nature. A sketch taken 
on the spot serves to perpetuate, as, it were, 
the circumstances inSwhich we were at the 
time placed, and recalls, even many years 
afterwards, a vivid recollection of scenes 
which otherwise, perhaps, might have faded 
from the memory. 

“To return to our gallery ; you see before 
you a portrait, but you know not for whom it 
is meant. Should you not, therefore, inquire 
whose itis? Surely: well, you learn that it 
is Sir Isaac Newton’s. Does this produce any 
revolution in your thoughts and feelings? do 
you merely see a picture now, and nothing 
farther ? do not the very tints, reflected from 
the canvass, speak of that mighty genius who 
decomposed the solar ray, and demonstrated, 
in all the majesty of truth, the compound 
nature of light? Does not the mere name of 
Newton at once connect your thoughts with 
the great law of gravitation, that binds the 
planets in their course, and regulates the 
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excited by their view; but still they are like| some to a greater, some to a less extent, by a| of shrewdness, which would baffle the skill 
the pictures in the gallery,—they please the) reasoning faculty, which enables them, in/of any but those, who, by a long residence 
eye, we like them, and there, generally, the| many instances, to improve, in some respects, | among them, have become perfeetly acquaint- 
matter ends. But Jet me recommend to you) their natural instincts, to correct them when} ed with their habits and manners, and able to 
to inquire, to put questions, to find out sources) they might be injurious if acted upon, and to} perceive and avail themselves of advantages, 
of information respecting them. Along with} vary them occasionally, as circumstances may which would be overlooked by those not pos- 
the portrait, get a knowledge of their cha-|require. ‘That this faculty, however, is ex-| 

racter and history. Make use of some system|ceedingly limited, when compared with that, 
of classification, and learn to refer any animal,, of man, and that it is incapable of transmitting) agriculture arises from the ignorance and in- 
plant, or mineral you meet with, to its class,) its individual acquisitions to the species, are|dolence of many who are permitted to emi- 
order, genus, and species. You will find|facts that, when properly considered, do not| grate. They have just been emancipated, and 
good instructions on this head, in the first| militate against Dr. Drummond's opinion,} are not on! ; 
part of Withering’s Arrangement of British 
Plants, so far as relates to botany; but ana- 
logous methods are used in the other king-| 
doms of nature. When the scientific name 
has been gained, you have a key to the whole} 
history of the species, so far as is known. 
The synonymes, or references in the system 








sessed of similar information. 


Another obstacle to the advancement of 


tate y too ignorant to appreciate the 
which, indeed, happens to be one that is now | advantages that will accrue from the cultiva- 
very generally received. 





tion of the soil, but have so long been accus- 
| tomed to be forced to work, that they will not 
_ voluntarily exert themselves beyond what is 
INTELLIGENCE FROM LIBERIA. | absolutely necessary to procure a miserable 
iininiiiidi tien giide 03 and precarious subsistence; having never 

( ‘ age 79.) : 


* ; | been permitted to act or think for themselves, 
you make use of, will refer you to the authors} The agriculture of the colony, although) 


; od they are in point of industry and intelligence 
who have written upon or figured the species | much improved, still remains in a very im-| fr helow the free people of colour, and really 
you are investigating; and thus you may pesrent srene 3. we have not as yet adopted to! now not how to provide for their future 
become intimate with the animals, plants and| any extent the agricultural improvements of! wants. 
minerals you meet with, if you choose to take civilized countries, nor do I think we are suf-| 


the trouble, or rather, [ would say, the plea-| ficiently well acquainted with the proper time | P ; his is, I Poy Pompe ~ = . 
. a | flattering . \ iio sada. 
sure of doing so.”—pp. 36—40 for planting such vegetables as are not indi-|"@€"ng picture of the state of our agricu 
5 . * < . 


(To be continued.) 


am ote if wan ave nq| ture; still it has, notwithstanding the nume- 
For the acquisition of all these sources of genoes tothis country ; but which I have no 


enjoyment, a systematic knowledge of things, 
though in itself every way commendable, is 
not at all necessary. A few names and clas- 
sifications, nay, a slight and superficial inquiry 
into the subject, provided the student be but 
sufficiently impressed with the knowledge, 


doubt will do well, whenever we shall. by a|'U® opposing obstacles, made considerable 
4 a she : , 

series of well-conducted experiments ss advancement, and instances are not wanting, 
: ot . 44 Sy ¢ ’ ‘ + re - a = ae " 

at the knowledge of the season and mode of where individuals, by pe rseverance and indus- 

cultivation best adapted to the climate | try, and confining their attention solely to the 
€ = « 4 t . _ ° ° . . . _ 

Tin crpeel lank gene did ont _ |cultivation of their farms, have not only plac- 

i Is ast year did not succeed well | ‘ 


, ied their families in situations of ease and 
in consequence of the unusual drought: the| 


comfort, but have considerable surplus pro- 
duce to dispose of. Our progress, it is true, 
has not been rapid, but I have no doubt of 
our arriving at such a degree of improvement 
as will enable us to rely entirely on our own 
resources, and render us independent of fo- 
reign aid. 

The commerce of the colony during the 


and always ready to remark, that the objects|rice suffered more from this cause than any 
which he sees are the works of the Deity, will) other, as we do not here, as in the southern 
furnish him with a fund of reflection, which| states, plant it in low situations which can be | 
it will not be in his power to exhaust. If ajreadily irrigated from the adjacent water) 
man in this tone of mind explore the banks: courses; but, on the contrary, it may be seen 
of a lake or river, has he not in himself a| growing in the greatest luxuriance on the 
store of solid occupation much superior to| highest grounds, depending solely for its 
that of throwing an artificial fly, or torturing| prosperity on the copious showers which usu-| 00) pan craathe ovnndile 2 ‘ 
aworm upon a hook? If he sketch the ae ally fall » oe eh four — five months in the year. | on ee ee ae gn Pgs 
nery before him, or examine an insect, or) We are, however, getting into the way Of | + tod aut aman ora vcaniahe: os ile 
dissect a flower, not as things that have come! raising Indian corn, though not to an extent| Ditinheini = . sntledite: 66 tek: taal le 
there he knows not why or wherefore, but as|suflicient to rely upon it as an article of sub-| kite emma scene aad” to an ont on. 
examples of the exquisite workmanship of|sistence. The corn of this country is of an| and the ‘eolees aitaeealiecaae ind ema eae 
God,—as objects which were worthy the at-| inferior kind, and not near so productive as, os 76 On 


7 2 : ok ‘hand at the close of the vear, was about 
tention of Him, else he would not have made|that of the United States. The ears are} so. : 


2 : i | $23,016 65. This statement is tak 
them, and thereforé must be worthy the; shorter and the grain smaller. 1 think a few)} S statement 1s taken from 


V : |the returns of the port officer and the books 
admiration of us, who have the inestimable | bushels of our best corn, for seed, would do| ¢¢ principal cee and is as corn me 
a *m in his works: |well, and should be sent out with every ex-| alt eel ar 
privilege of seeing him in his works ; that Ly Y ©X"\as the nature of circumstances will admit ; 

man has in himself sources of pleasure, infi-; pedition. 


‘tel ; thi i. f |perhaps about one-sixth might be added to 
; r 3 yr . e ” 
mitely supericr to any thing arising from) The generality of emigrants, finding they | amount of exports and goods on hand, as there 
ordinary amusements. 


can acquire a subsistence for themselves and |are several persons who do not devote the 
The transformation of the butterfly, the their families by other pursuits, are very apt) whole of their time to commerce, and who are 
remarkable ingenuity of the caddis worm, in| to consider agriculture as of secondary im-' unable, from their limited means, to form 


giving to its mansion in the waters just as| portance, and defer the improvement of their/any thing like a correct statement of their 
much buoyancy as is necessary, without ma-/farm lands to some distant period. One of affairs. 

king it too light to float, or too heavy to anchor|the chief obstacles to the more general cul-| Much of the produce exported, is brought 
it in one place ; the rope-making powers of|tivation of the soil, is the mania for trading| into the colony by our small vessels trading 
the muscle, when, by mooring itself toa rock | which pervades all classes. Emigrants on their| along the coast, and from private factories 
it wishes to secure itself against the coming arrival, see examples where men, by devoting | established at various points from Cape Mount 
storm ;—the history of the wren and the | themselves solely tocommercial pursuits, have | to Grand Bassa—we have also a brisk, though 
ostrich,—afford to the amiable author the | attained comparative affluence, and are but too! not so profitable a trade with the interior, 
materials for several observations, equally|apt to imagine the same road to fortune is| particularly the Condo country, of which Bo 





amusing and instructive. He does not agree} open to themselves, without reflecting they| Poro is the capital; but the practice of cre- 


with those philosophers who have said, that all 
the actions of animals are the result of mere 
instinct, and that man is the only being on 
this earth endowed with reason. On the 
contrary, he holds that the great portion, if not 
the whole of the lower animals, are governed, 


have not the requisite experience which the|diting the natives to a large amount, and the 
others have acquired through many privations| losses that have occured from their failing to 
and pecuniary sacrifices. For it is impossible|comply with their contracts, have in a great 
for a stranger to carry on a profitable traffic | measure deprived us of the profits, that might 
with the natives, who, by their constant inter-| otherwise have been derived from the vigor- 
course with the colony, have acquired a degree | ous prosecution of this trade. 
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Our relations with the neighbouring tribes|t ain William Thompson, was despatched to| hitherto deemed themselves beyond the reach 
continue to be of the most amicable kind ;| Litthke Cape Mount for the purpose of procur-| of our power, and in several instances openly 
and we have acquired a great accession of|ing a cargo of rice ; on his arrival he ascended} defied us ; they are now completely humbled. 
moral influence, the effects of which are daily| the river and anchored opposite the town] We not only struck terror into the inhabitants 
beccming more apparent. Many of those in| of James Williams, who is one of the chiefs| of Little Cape Mount, but the greatest alarm 
our immediate vicinity have toa considerable| of that country. While laying there, a dis-| prevailed some distance in the interior, and 
extent adopted our manners and habits—and! pute occurred with the natives, inconsequence| along the coast, nearly as far as the Gallenas. 
mechanics tolerably skilful, who have acquire .d) of his attempting to seize on some property, to} The enclosed note, addressed to me by Sun- 
a knowledge of their trade during their resi- ; compel the payment of a debt which had for] fish, (by whom written I know not,) one of 
dence in the colony, may be found among] a long time been due by him from whom the|the chiefs at Shugrey, will give you some 
them. ‘The policy which has influenced our! property was taken. The natives immediately | idea of the extent of this panic, and the ef- 
intercourse with them is that of justice and/ collected in considerable numbers,armed with fects it has had in causing a temporary inter- 
humanity, and ail disputes occurring between | muskets and spears, and in the attempt to/ruption of the slave-trade at that place. At 
the colonists and natives have so invariably | /convey the property on board, a skirmish en-| present, the alarm has ina great measure sub- 
been adjusted upon equitable principles, that | sued, several shots were fired, one of which} sided, and they are all anxious to renew 
they will frequently, instead of abiding by) ‘took effect, severely wounding one of the| their intercourse with the colony. 
their own laws and usages, prefer having] crew in the leg. Captain Thompson, seeing] J am happy to inform the board, that their 
their palavers (or disputes) re eferred to us for| his men placed in a critical situation, opened resolution directing the establishment of 
decision; and it is by no means unusual toja fire with musketry on the assailants, but| schools in the different settlements of this 
see natives attending our court of monthly} without effect, as they immediately sheltered colony, has been carried into effect; and al- 
sessions either as plaintiffs or defendants ; and| themselves in the houses and bushes on the | though comparatively little has as yet been 
such is the confidence they have in the jus-| banks, whence they continued to annoy him| effected, enough has been done to warrant the 
tice of that tribunal, that its decrees are | severely : to dislodge them from this position, | belief that the plan will succeed beyond our 

cheerfully acquiesced in ; nor is the slightest} \! he opened fire from a four- pounder pivot gun.| expectations ; and the difficulties we have 
murmur he ard, even from the party against|This had the effect of dispersing them, and 
whom the decision may have been given. | silencing their fire. After some further skir- 

It is impossible for one not on the spot,|mishing, he succeeded in getting possession 
and witnessing the daily evidences of the fact, | of the persons of James Williams, and three 
to imagine the influence we have ac quired} other natives of note, and brought them all 
over the inhabitants of this country ; they ne-| prisoners to this place. 
ver undertake to settle an affair of conse-| ‘They were arraigned on the day of 
quence without first asking our advice; or| February, and the greater part of the day was| 
attempt to retaliate on any neighbouring tribe, |consumed in their trial. 
for any injury they 





hitherto laboured under, for want of a pro- 
perly organized system of education, will be 
entirely obviated. 

The advantages to be derived from an edu- 
cation sufficient for the purposes of practical 
utility, are now placed within the reach of all 
Cranes 5 and public sentiment, in favour of 
}our schools, is daily gaining ground. They 
After we had heard, begin to appreciate the beneficial influence 
may have sustained at|all the evidence on the part of the colony,| more general diffusion of knowledge will 
their hands, without first e. juiring if “Go-| Williams was called upon for his defence,| have on society, and are willing to aid in ren- 
vernor will snake palaver,” ” provided they do| and amore able and eloquent one I never lis-| dering the benevolent designs of the board as 
themselves summary justice. ‘tened to. I was struck with the peculiar! efficient as possible. 

A few days since, I was waited upon by a| grace and dignity of his figure: it was some-| In the appointment of teachers, I have en- 
deputation from king Ba Konka, offering me) what above the middle height, and finely pro-! deavoured to select men whose personal res- 
the choice of lands to any extent, provided 1) portioned; he wore a large robe, the folds of| pectability could not be called in question, 
would make a settlement in his neighbour-| which were disposed so as to resemble the|and who were not merely capable of discharg- 
hood: he stated they gould never feel them-| drapery we see represented on ancient statues, | ‘ing the duties of their office with ability, but 
selves secure until they were in the immedi-|and set off his person to great advantage.|in every respect to be relied on as the guardi- 
ate vicinity of our people ; and as the whole/ His countenance had an expression of intelli-| ans of the morals of those entrusted to their 
of the country was in our power, we ought! gence superior to the generality of the natives ;|care ; and I believe there are few, if any in 
to protect them from the inroads of hostile| his attitudes were easy and graceful ; he spoke | the colony, better qualified to meet our ex- 
tribes: he expressed himself as perfectly will- | very deliberately, weighed well w hat he had} pectations : their salaries have been fixed at 
ing to surrender all authority into our hands, | to say, before he gave it utterance ; and the; $400 per annum as the lowest which would 
and had not the slightest objection that the| arguments and proofs he brought forward in| command the services of competent instruct- 
laws of the colony should supersede the cus-| support of his innocence, were conclusive. | ers, and prevent the necessity of their engag- 
toms and usages of the country hitherto in| He closed his defence with an appeal to our|ing in other pursuits which would interfere 
force among them. Similar requests are made} justice, which was irresistible. | need scarce-| with the faithful discharge of their duties. 
almost daily, and was it prudent, we could in| ly say he was fully and honourably acquitted,| It will be seen from the enclosed returns, 
a short time receive the submission of nearly | and himself and the other prisoners, against) from the Monrovia and Caldwell schools, that 
all the neighbouring tribes on the same terms ;| wom nothing could be proved, were libera- | 99* children of both sexes are now reaping 
but sound potic: y forbids that we should in all) ted. the benefits of our late school regulations, and 
cases accede to their requests, as it would in| It appeared on the trial, that Williams, in-|I have no hesitation in saying that as soon as 
all probability involve us in troublesome and) stead of being guilty of the assault, exerted | the school houses new building are completed 

destructive wars with some of the powerful, himselfto the uttermost to prevent the natives|the number will be more than doubled, as 
tribes more in the interior—but whenever it) from committing hostilities; and that it was|there will then be sufficient accommodation 
can be done with safety, or where they are the Jundo people, and not his subjects, who} for all the children in both settlements. No 
near enough for us to afford them efficient] were the assailants. Jundo is a large and| school has as yet been established at Mills- 
support, their request shall be attended to. | populous town, about fourteen miles ‘distant! burg for the want of a suitable building, but 
A circumstance has recently occurred) in the interior, and the people were too nu-| this difficulty will shortly be removed as the 
which for a time threatened to interrupt our) merous to be opposed by the comparatively | school house will be finished in two or three 
friendly intercourse with the natives in the| small force under the command of Williams.| weeks. 
vicinity of Little Cape Mount; but which I} Although Captain Thompson acted very im-| Liberia, July 31. 
am happy to inform the board has been satis-| properly in attempting by force and arms to} Our schools are in full operation, and 
factorily adjusted—the facts connected with| compel the payment of a private debt, and was | should time and health permit, | will by the 
this transaction are as follow: on this account severely censured ; still the| vessel that conveys this, send you the first 
In the early part of February last, the| consequences of this affair have proved highly | semi-annual report—but at all events, it will 
Agency schooner, under the command of Cap-| beneficial to the colony. These people have| eo 

















* Later letters state 126. 
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be forwarded by the next v 
The schools are well attended, and the peo- 
ple favourably disposed towards them. 1 en- 
close you a ground plan of the school houses 
at Caldwell and Monrovia; that at Millsburg 
is on the same plan, only smaller, 18 by 20 
feet; whereas, the others are 20 by 24 feet ; 
the cost of the latter will be $400 each ; they 
are framed buildings built of the best materi- 
als, to be ten feet high in the clear, and ceiled 
inside with boards planed and jointed ; the 
desks and benches will be a separate expense 
—the house at Millsburg isto be finished in 
the same style for $350. I will have nearly 
money enough to pay for the erection of these 
houses, and pay the salaries of the teachers 
for the present year, without encroaching on 
your funds at home. In my communication 
to the board, I have enclosed the first quar- 
terly report from the Monrovia and Caldwell 
schools, by which you will see that 99* scho- 
lars of both sexes are at present enjoying the 
advantages of our late regulations—this num- 
ber will be more than doubled as soon as the 
new houses are finished ; they ought to have 
been completed long ere this, but the unusual 
quantity of rain that has fallen this season, 
renders it difficult to procure timber. 

Can you obtain through our friends at home, 
a supply of paper, copy books, slates, ink, 
quills, &c. also Lancasterian sheets, with 
setts of class books of the most approved 
kind ? they are much wanted, and the inspec- 
tion of the school report will enable you to 
judge of the kind to be sent out. Our lamented 
friend Mr. Skinner, promised to obtain them 
by donation, in New England, but he is gone 
and our hopes with him. I wished very much 
that he could have reached the United States ; 
he would have given you a correct statement 
of things here, and done more towards re- 
moving erroneous impressions than any one 
who has visited us since you were here. | 
became much attached to him and frequently 
availed myself of his advice. 


* The returns of the first and eecond quarters, 
show 126 on the list. 


—_— 
THE CHEROKEES. 

The General Council of the Cherokee Nation as- 
sembled recently at Chattooga, instead of the usual 
place of meeting, New Echota. This arrangement 
was made for “the following reasons in part,” as 
stated by John Ross, the principal chief, in the an- 
nexed paragraphs, which we copy from his Message 
to the said General Council, viz: 

“]. Because it is clearly demonstrated that the 
cruel treatment which our citizens have experienced 
from persons acting under the usurped authority of 
Georgia, has originated from the extraordinary course 
of policy which the present administration of the ge- 
neral government has adopted and exercised towards 
us— 

“2. Because the proper 
are menaced by Georgia 
nishment in the event of 
Council at New Echota— 


authorities of this nation 
with an ignominious pu- 
their meeting in General 










essel that sails.| happily existed with the United States, almost half a| 


century, should be for ever continued inviolate, you 
have therefore considered it more prudent to avoid a 
conflict with the Georgia troops on this occasion ;— 
and let it be distinctly understood that for these and 
other reasons only have I been induced, at this time, 
to meet you in General Council at Chattooga, instead 
of New Echota.” 

The Message complains, that after the President 
of the United States had promised the Cherokees 
protection of their soil, and had stationed troops with- 
in their territorial limits for the purpose, as was sup- 
posed, of removing and excluding intruders, these 
troops were employed in preventing the Cherokees 
from working gold mines, belonging to their nation, 
and were at length withdrawn from the Indian terri- 
tory. It denounces the application of the laws of 
Georgia to the Cherokees as repugnant to the trea- 
ties and laws of the United States, and as attempted 
“for the express object of perplexing and distressing 
them by intolerable oppression, that they may be 
forced to surrender their lands for her benefit.” We 
subjoin another extract from the Message as a spe- 
cimen of the style and topics of complaint. 

“ Georgia has surveyed our country into districts 
—she has placed numerous intruders upon our soil, 
and in time of profound peace has levied troops, and 
still continues to keep them in service. These troops 
without civil precepts have arrested our citizens at 
the point of the bayonet, marched them over the 
country with chains around their necks, and without 
trials have imprisoned them in a jail at their military 
station! Missionaries of the Cross, who, under the 
approbation of the authorities of the general go- 
vernment, were sent hither by the benevolence of reli- 
gious associations, to instruct the Cherokees in the 
precepts of the Gospel and the arts of civilization, 
and who have met a welcome reception in this nation, 
and were successfully prosecuting the objects of their 
laudable and peaceful mission, have also been cruelly 
torn from their families and ministerial charge, and 
similarly treated! ‘Two of these worthy and inoffen- 
sive men, who had been delivered over to the civil au- 
thority of Georgia, under the charge inerely of re- 
siding in this nation, and refusing to comply with a 
law of that state which goes to infringe upon the 
rights and liberties guaranteed to every free citizen 
under the constitution of the United States, have 
been sentenced by Judge Clayton to the penitentiary 
of Georgia, there to endure hard labour for the term 
of four years.” 

Reference is next made by the “ Principal Chief” 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on the application in behalf of the Cherokees 
for an injunction against Georgia, and it is stated— 
“ there can be no doubt that a majority of the judges 
of the Supreme Court hold the law of Georgia ex- 
tending jurisdiction within our limits to be unconsti- 
tutional.” The decision of Judge Clayton, in the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia, in favour of the right of the 
Cherokees to dig for gold within their territory, and 
the opposition of Gov. Gilmer to the practical opera- 
tion of that decision, are next spoken of.—Then, the 
mode of paying the annuity from the United States 
government to the Cherokees, by distributing it among 
individuals, instead of placing it in the hands of the 
public treasurer, and the employment of agents to 
persuade them to remove individually or in small com- 
panies, are warmly denounced. It 1s insisted that no 
evil can result to Georgia or the United States, from 
the continuance of the Cherokees, as a separate and 
independent nation, within the territorial limits of the 
state of Georgia. On this topic the Message says— 

“ A weak defenceless community as we are, form- 
ing an alliance with, and placed under the protection 
of, and residing in the heart of so powerful a nation 
as the United States, and having surrendered a por- 
tion of our sovereignty as a security for our protec- 
tion, and our intercourse being confined exclusively 
with our protector, must necessarily produce that 


“3. It was apprehended that at an attempt on the! identity of interest and bond of friendship so natural to 


part of the Georgia troops to arrest tlie members of 


the General Council, at the point of the bayonet, 
amidst so great a concourse of our citizens as would 
in all probability have attended at that place, such 
a scene would have occurred as ought ever to be 
deprecated; and it being the ardent desire of this 
nation, that the peace and friendship which has so 


the ties of such an alliance. Something has also 
been said on the score of the public defence. It is 
true our population at present is small, but it is in- 
creasing as rapidly as could be expected. And have 
not the Cherokees at all times been ready to meet the 
common fve of the United States? Did they not suf- 
ficiently prove to the world their disposition on this 


subject during the last war? Did they not meet and 
fight the enemy as became warriors? Let the gal- 
lant commander, who now administers the affairs of 
the United States government, answer. Situated, 
therefore, as we are, under the fostering care and pro- 
tection of a magnanimous government, there is every 
reason to cherish the hope that, under the auspices of 
a kind and generous administration, time would soon 
put to shame and lull to silence all the sophistry and 
unnatural clamour so boisterously paraded against 
our peaceful continuance upon the land of our fa- 
thers. By suitable encouragement and proper cul. 
ture, the arts and sciences would soon flourish in every 
section of our nation, and the happy period be has- 
tened when an incorporation into the great family of 
the American Republic would be greeted by every 
patriot, and posterity hail the event with grateful 
rejoicings. May such ever be the views and the 
prospects to guide us in our efforts to secure for our 
posterity the inestimable advantages and enjoyments, 
rights and liberties, guaranteed by treaties in our pre- 
sent location. On the other hand, by a removal west 
of the Mississippi, under the policy of the present ad- 
ministration of the general government, to a barren 
and inhospitable region, we can flatter ourselves with 
no other prospect than the degradation, dispersion, 
and ultimate extinction of our race.” 

The Message concludes with a reference to the ne- 
cessity of making “ arrangements for raising a fund 
to meet the exigencies of the government”—to the 
jimportance of “ providing for the determination of 
| questions of controversy between citizens”—to the 
value and utility of the public press—to the expedi- 
ency “of appointing a delegation to represent the 
nation before the government of the United States 
| during the approaching session of Congress”—and to 
the condition af the crops of this year and the last. 


At a meeting of Friends’ Central School 
Association, held on the 19th instant, the 
following report was read, approved, and di- 
jrected to be printed :— 
| To Friends’ Central School Association. 


| The managers submit the following sum- 
jmary of their proceedings for the past year. 
\Immediately after their appointment a com- 
jmitee was charged with the care of procuring 
:a suitable farm for locating the school. This 
icommittee diligently attended to their duty, 
land examined every place offered for sale 
|within ten miles of the city, that was at all 
\likely to answer our purpose. The difficulties 
in the way of our being suited, were however 
great, and seemed for many months insupera- 
ible. 


We wished to procure a farm in a neigh- 
‘bourhood of unquestionable salubrity within 
‘a short distance of a Friends’ Meeting—of 
leasy access from this city at all seasons of the 
lyear, at the same time that it furnished facili- 
\ties for bathing, and was recommended by the 
‘beauty of the scenery und a retired situation. 
| Many farms highly eligible in some of these 
\respects, but wanting in others, were presented 
ito our notice, from time to time, and claimed 
ithe attention of the managers. The only one 
which united the suffrages of the whole board 
is a farm which has recently been offered to 
us, and which we have since purchased for 
the sum of $17,865. 


It is an oblong tract of 198} acres, belong- 
ing to Reece Thomas, and lying on both sides 
of the Haverford road, near the ten mile stone, 
and extending from that road to the Penn- 
sylvania rail road, being nearly south of the 
eight mile stone, on the Lancaster turnpike. 
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There are about 20 acres of wood land| by the treasurer—a few disbursements for 


upon the farm, distributed in small groves,| incidental purposes are all the expenditures 
well adapted for ornamental cultivation. The|that have been made. The purchase of the 
soil is a light sandy loam, easily cultivated, farm, and the prospect of proceeding with the 
and a part of the farm is in very good condi-| buildings early in the spring, will render it 
tion. It is uncommonly well watered—a nar-| necessary tocall in the remaining instalments 


row strip of land nearly the whole breath|in the course ofa few months. As it is con- 


that whilst the money would probably do mis- 
chief but to one or two persons, the book may 
injure a hundred or a thousand. Of the writers 
of injurious books, we need say no more. If 
the inferior agents are censurable, the primary 
agent must be more censurable. A printer 
or a bookseller should, however, reflect, that 


of the farm, lies on the southern side of the | fidently believed that the location and plan of|to be not so bad as another, is a very different 


Haverford road. 
Cobb’s, runs through this part of the tract,|managers entertain the hope that the addi- 
being the boundary line along a part of it,|tional number of subscribers may be obtained, 
and passing through our land the remainder |so as to raise the stock tothe sum of $60,000, 
of the distance, in which there is a fall of|the amount authorised by the association at 
seven feet nine inches—a small branch of|its last meeting, and which is highly desirable 
Cobb’s Creek passes through the eastern sec-|to ensure the prosperity of the school. 
tion of the land, and is an unfailing stream By direction of the managers, 
with a fall of thirteen feet. There is water 
power on either of these streams, it is thought, 
sufficient to raise water to the highest spot 
on the farm. ‘There are in addition two fine 
springs of water on the premises. There is 
also a quarry of good building stone sufficient PERNICIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
for our purposes. The grounds have a slope| , ee 
to the south and south-east, and leave little to}. Phis source of corruption, which is increas- 
be desired on the score of beautiful scenery |!™g in the world, should claim the serious 
or eligibility for building. notice and energies of the Christian to diminish 
The improvements are a substantial capaci-| 'ts volume and avert its effects, by refusing to 
ous stone bagn, and an old farm house, which, | P@rtake of the baneful stream, or permitting 
with some repairs and additions, may answer his children to have access to it. Ido not 
for the tenant on the farm. The Pennsylva- read novels or romances, not even a news- 
nia rail road passes along the northern boun-| P#per notice of them, nor admit them into my 
dary of the place, and cuts off a small portion house. If we wish to study the human cha- 


Cuaries YaRNALL, Secry. 
Phila. 12th mo. 17, 1831. 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


Mill Creek, a branch of|the school will give general satisfaction, the | 


thing from being innocent. When we see that 
the owner of a press will print any work that 
is offered to him, with no other concern about 
its tendency, than whether it will subject him 
to penalties from the law, we surely must per- 
ceive that he exercises a very imperfect virtue. 
Is it obligatory upon us not to promote ill 
principles in other men? He does not fulfil 
the obligation. Is it obligatory upon us to 
promote rectitude by unimpeachable example ? 

| He does not exhibit that example. If it were 
| right for my neighbour to furnish me with 
| the means of moral injury, it would not be 
| wrong for me to accept and to employ them. 
“| stand ina bookseller’s shop, and observe 
his customers successively coming in. One 
| orders a Lexicon, and one a work of scurrilous 
| infidelity; one Captain Cook’s voyages, and 
one a new licentious romance. If the book- 
seller takes and executes all these orders with 
the same willingness, I cannot but perceive 
that there is an inconsistency, an incomplete- 
ness, in his moral principles of action. Perhaps 
this person is so conscious of the mischievous 





of it. The Buck tavern, a respectable inn 
and post office, on the Lancaster turnpike, is 
within a quarter of a mile to the north. | 

Haverford meeting is held on the adjoining 
farm, and is a branch of Philadelphia quarterly 
meeting. 

The numerous advantages of this situation 
determined the managers to purchase it, al- 
though including a larger quantity of land | 
than was at first contemplated, and under all} 
the circumstances, we believe that we have | 


ithe beauties of creation, and the sober and) ean jt be 
; 


racter, the point to begin at is our own hearts. 
To know ourselves is a great attainment. It 
will furaish a key to many of the supposed 
mysterious traits in others. 


effects of such books, that he would not allow 
them in the hands of his children, nor suffer 
, 7 ithem to be seen on his parlour table. But if 
Surrounded with! he thus knows the evils which they inflict, 


: aa ight for him to be the agent in 
useful works of art, and having his eye upon! diffusing them? Such a person does not ex- 


the eternal recompense, the Christian has no/},jpit that consistency, that completeness of 


need of fiction or romance. And while his! virtuous conduct, without which the Christian 
ngle and his body full of light, he can) character cannot be fully exhibited. 


eye is Si Step 
have very little relish for them. They me 4/ into the shop of this bookseller’s neighbour, 


depraved appetite. .a druggist, and there, if a person asks for 


We 





consulted the true interests of the institution! « Jf jg a very common thing to hear of the! 


in this measure. Had we allowed this oppor- | evils of pernicious reading ; of how it enervates| 
tunity of locating the school to pass by, it is|the mind, or how it depraves the principles. | 


not probable that another situation so eligible | py» complaints are doubtless just. ‘These| 


would soon have been offered. It is thought | hooks could not be read, and these evils would | 


by some of the managers that the farm may} pe spared the world, if one did not write, and 


be cultivated so as to yield a profit on its cost,| another did not print, and another did not sell, 


and should this not prove to be the case, a| and another did not circulate them. Are those 


rs , ‘te »_< slieve >| : : :_ 
part of it can hereafter be sold to relieve Us| then without whose agency the mischief could 
from the burden. The managers have autho-| not ensue, to be held innocent in affording this 


rised contracts to be made for quarrying stone} agency? Yet loudly as we complain of the 
and cuttingtimber for the building, which it is} yj), and carefully as we warn our children to| 
intended to commence with the first opening | ayoid it, how seldom do we hear public repro- 
of spring. A plan for the buildings has not yet| pation of the writers! As to printers, and 
been decided on. The committee appointed to} hooksellers, and library keepers, we scarcely 
prepare it have reported one, which has been| hear their offences mentioned at all. We 
referred back to them to procure estimates of speak not of those abandoned publications| 
the cost of erecting it. In this as in the lite- 
rary arrangements of the school, the mana- 
gers wish to maintain a wise liberality, so as 
to render the institution really a seat of Jearn- 
ing, keeping in view, at the same time, the 
great and fundamental principle of our asso- 
ciation—an education in strict conformity 
with the doctrines and testimonies of our re- 
ligious Society. 

The first instalment of $20 per share was 
called for, in the first month last, and the 
amount so paid has been placed at interest 


which all respectable men condemn, but of 
those which, pernicious as they are confessed 
to be, furnish reading rooms and libraries, 
and are habitually sold in almost every book- 
seller's shop. Seneca says, “ He that lends a 
man money to carry him toa [sink of iniquity,] 
or a weapon for his revenge, makes himself a| 
partner of his crimes.’’ He, too, who writes 
or sells a book which will, in all probability, 


| 





some arsenic, the tradesman begins to be 
anxious. He considers whether it is probable 
the buyer wants it for a proper purpose. If 
he does sell it, he cautions the buyer to keep 
it where others cannot have access to it; and 


before he delivers the packet, legibly inscribes 
j 


‘upon it, poison. 


} 


One of these men sells 
poison to the body, and the other poison to 
the mind. If the anxiety and caution of the 
druggist is right, the indifference of the book- 
seller must be wrong. Add to which, that 
the druggist would not sell arsenic at all, if it 
were not sometimes useful; but to what 
readers can a vicious book be useful ? 


“Suppose, for a moment, that no printer 
would commit such a book to his press, and 
that no boukseller would sell it, the con- 
sequence would be, that nine-tenths of these 
manuscripts would be thrown into the fire, or 
rather that they would never have been writ- 
ten. The inference is obvious; and surely 
it is not needful again to enforce the con- 
sideration, that although your refusal might 
not prevent vicious books from being pub- 
lished, you are not therefore exempted from 
the obligation to refuse. Aman must do his 


injure the reader, is accessary to the mischief| duty, whether the effects of his fidelity be 
which may be done; with this aggravation, such as he would desire or not. 


when compared with the example of Seneca,!of conduct might, no doubt, circumscribe a 


Such purity 








man’s business, and so does purity of conduct 
in some other professions: but if this be a 
sufficient excuse for contributing to demora- 
lize the world, if profit be a justification of a| 
departure from rectitude, it will be easy to| 
defend the business oi a pickpocket.”—Dy.- | 
mond’s Moral Essays. 





} 

} 

| 
For“ The Friend.”’ 


The following extract from the writings of 
the great master of Roman eloquence, has| 


appeared to me so striking and beautiful, that | 


might be acceptable to some readers, convey- 
ing, as it does, the sentiments of three en- 
lightened and virtuous heathens, on the sub- 
ject of death. Cicero had been speaking of 
the evidence of a presiding deity, furnished 
by the beauty and harmony of nature, and of 


the immortality of the soul. He then adds: 


“ Socrates, under the influence of these and the like 
considerations, neither sought for an advocate, in the 
trial for his life, nor meanly became a suppliant to his 
judges; but maintained a firm resolution, the off- 
spring not of pride, but of greatness of mind. On 
the last day of his life he declared many things on 
this very point; and a few days previously, when he 
could easily have escaped from custody, he would not; 
and at length, when he almost held in his hand the 
deadly cup, he said, that he seemed not to be driven to 
death, but to be ascending into heaven. 

* And Cato, when departing from this life, even 
rejoiced that he had been born, for the sake of dying. 
That divine being indeed, that rules within us, forbids 
us to depart but at his command. But when God 
himself has given a just cause, as then to Socrates, 
now to Cato, and often to multitudes, truly such a 
wise man would indeed depart with joy, from these 
dark abodes, to that region of light. And yet he 
would not break these prison fetters; for the laws 
forbid it. But thus, as it were, by magistracy, or by 
some legal power, he departs, summoned and released 
by God. The whole life of philosophers, as it has been 
said, is a musing on death. For what do we else, 
when we call away the mind from pleasure, that is, 
from corporeal delights; from our familiar affairs, 
which are the ministers and servants of the body; 
from the affairs of the state, and in short from all 
business; what do we then, I say, but call in the 
mind to itself, retain it within itself, and greatly ab- 
stract it from the body? And thus to separate the 
mind from the body, is no other than to learn to die. 
Wherefore, believe me, we ought to meditate on this 
subject, and separate ourselves from our bodies, or in 
other words, familiarise ourselves with death. This, 
while we remain on earth, would be like that heavenly 
life; and when, released from these fetters, we are 
transported thither, the course of our souls would be 
less retarded. For they who have always been con- 
fined in the shackles of the body, even when set at 
liberty, go very slowly ; as those who have been many 
years bound with chains. But when we arrive at this 
goal, then at length we shall live ; for the present life 
is indeed death.” 


————— ee 
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efficacy of the religious principles of Friends, 
which he ascribed to the tender care and fre- 
quent admonitions of his mistress, in direct- 
ing his mind to the principle of divine grace 
and truth in the heart. He was a frequent 
attender of Friends’ meetings, and in advanc- 
ed life, he requested to be admitted a member 
of the Society, and was received. His con- 
duct and conversation corresponding in good 
degree with his profession, he became gene- 
rally respected and beloved. By the people 
of colour, in his neighbourhood, he was con- 


always tended to, and often effected an ami- 
cable adjustment of differences. He appeared 
generally concerned to promote friendship 
and brotherly love, and in his friendly visits 
he mostly had a word of religious exhortation. 
Having no school learning, and being desir- 
ous for advancement of knowledge in the 
best things—he would, when opportunity of- 
fered, request the scriptures of truth and 
other good books to be read for him, esteem- 
ing them valuable in directing the mind to 
that source from whence all true wisdom 
comes. In his last sickness he expressed a 
thankfulness that Friends had received him 
into membership, and that he had been so 
favoured as not to have been burdensome, 
and hoped that his conduct had brought no re- 
proach on the Society. It was truly comfort- 
able to visit him—not murmuring nor com- 
plaining. He appeared thankful and resigned, 
numbering the many mercies and blessings 
that had been bestowed upon him. Having 
a word of encouragement and consolation to 
all—he expressed a desire for the prosperity 
of the Society, and particularly}for the rising 
generation—that they might be willing to 
take the yoke of Christ upon them, and so be- 


pe ‘Poet ’ +: » |sulted in most srs of controversy in which | 
I have thought its insertion in “The Friend,” ulted in m st matters of con a 
they were interested, and his good counsel 


come strengtheners to their elder brethren, | 
and fitted to stand firm in the cause of truth, | 


of which he said they never would have cause 
to repent. Upon taking leave of those who 
visited him he generally expressed something 
to them by way of blessing. His last advice 
to his children was that they should not fall 
out about the little stuff he had to leave be- 
hind him. Through the gradual decay of na- 


mately acquainted with an infantile mind, finds 
such a vast deal to be pleased and surprised 
at. Many experienced persons are tempted 
to smile at what they call the vanity of parents, 
when they hear them express admiration at 
the powers of their minds, or the brillianey of 
their wit, or the vigour of their thoughts. 
Whoever views the subject aright, will be 
more ready to attribute it to a just conception 
of what is intellectually great, combined with 
'a limited knowledge of young minds. It is not, 
therefore, mere parental weakness. ‘There 
are grounds, and substantial grounds too, for 
the estimate often formed of the capacities of 
children ; and that, in nine cases out of ten, 
jif not in ninety-nine out of a hundred. It is 
because few persons are intimately acquainted 
| with more than three or four infantile minds, 
many with only one, and the greater part 
with none, that the public are not in posses- 
sion of any just standard of their powers, or 
any adequate ideas of their nature. ‘Those who 
have studied but one or two minds, must evi- 
dently be incapable of easily entertaining whe- 
ther any particular one they may meet with 
rises above the ordinary level or not. What 
the ordinary level is, he has yet to learn, or 
rather, in most cases, he has not a chance of 
even learning. Judging from what we see 
around, and from what we probably might 
have seen in our region of the world, and at 
any age, it does not seem hazardous to de- 
clare, that the public have not, and never 
had, the means of forming a solid opinien on 
such a subject. That they might be enabled 
to do it, however, must be a wish of every 
good man, who views the subject in any thing 
of appropriate importance ; and unceasing 
labour would be well bestowed, if it would 
discover any one of the primary, and most 
distant steps, which may conduct to such a 
result. 





I would put the question to any person who 
| has ever looked with admiration at the display 
| of a young child’s faculties. What was the 
|nature of that display? Was it not the exer- 
| cise of his intellectual powers, in a simple and 
|natural manner, directed to some subject 
within his reach, and treated with the inde- 


pendence natural to him? Such an observer 


ture his long and useful life was brought to a} has admired, and admired with reason, the 
close, and the belief is entertained that he} interest a child often displays in acquiring 
has entered into the rest prepared for the}truth, in tracing connections, new to himself, 
righteous. ‘I'o record the Christian virtues} between ideas which he brings together, and 
of the deceased, that we may imitate their!compares in different ways; the ingenuity, 
example, is sanctioned by that voice which| perseverance, Sagacity, and untiring exertion 


i. |spoke from heaven, saying, “ write, blessed are} he is disposed to make, and ever does make, 


} . . . - ra . “Se . 
men ithe dead which die in the Lord, from hence-|in the various branches of the intellectual 


On the third day of the 10th month 1820, |forth, yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest) world. 
\ ; : ol 
our esteemed friend, Richard Cooper, de- from their labours, and their works do follow | not perce 


parted this life at about the age of an hundred | 
years. é ¢ y| 
oppressed Africans, a native of the island of | 
Barbadoes, and by birth a slave. At the age | 
of twelve or fourteen years, he was brought} 
to this country and sold: having frequently 
changed owners he at length became the pro- 
perty of a member of the Society of Friends 
—and at the time of the total emancipation 


them.” 


meeting, held 4th month 5th, 1821. 


Samvuet Price, Clerk at this time. 
Resecca Hanson, Clerk at this time. 


CAPACITY OF CHILDREN. 


There is a great standing wonder, cusitinn-| wonder. 


I will appeal to him whether he did 
ive, that these qualities are far nobler 
|in their nature, as well as of incomparably 


He was a descendant of the greatly | Signed by order of Little Creek preparative | higher interest in their display, than any with 


| which the child could be furnished by all the 
exertions of an instructor, or by the exhibi- 
‘tion of any model. Some particular state 
|of the intellect is appropriate to every age 
{of man: in each it is well worthy of study : 
land, if only understood, cannot fail to excite 
The study of the mind in childhood, 


by the Society of its slaves, he was liberated lally presented to the consideration of every) is an easier task than at a more advanced pe- 


from an unmerited and unjust bondage. 


At|close observer of society, viz :—that every in-| riod, because its operations are not intenti- 
about this time he became convinced of the |telligent parent and friend, who becomes inti-| onally concealed from observation. 


The ma- 
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chinery is not more perfect or complicated, | mitted and superannuated Africans, both 
but it has not been encased. The infantile/male and female, who continued, of their 
mind is a proper object of attention, even to|own choice, in the families of their former 
the mature philosopher, because it is the sim-|masters, apparently as happy as the happiest 
pest form in which the intricate subject can|emongst them, exercising a sort of parental 
be obtained. That it is still intricate and dif-|influence over the junior members, under 
ficult to one who would learn, Jet the most |the appellations of Uncle Troco, Aunt Jenny, 
learned confess, who have often been drawn |&c. and cherished with the kindest attention 
aside from its chief and greatest qualities, by |to the clese of their pilgrimage. 

the tinsel polish sometimes given to those of a 
very inferior nature. 

American Jour. of Education. 


The following article from the “ Richmond 
Whig,” will excite a lively interest in all our 
readers. We notice the discussion of the 
subject of slavery in the Virginia legislature, 
with the sincerest pleasure, and we are glad 
that our Friends in that state have been ena- 
bled once more to espouse the cause of the 

| oppressed with ability and effect. We shall en- 

deavour to procure a copy of their memorial, 
and hope to be able in a short time to present} 
it to our readers. 

It has always been our belie 
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TWELFTH MONTH, 2, 1831. 





We insert to-day the first part of an article 
from the (English) Monthly Review, which 
seems to us to be written in the tone and spirit 
which ought always to characterise the Chris- 
tian naturalist. ‘The writings of the late Dr. 
Godman, the “ Journal of a Naturalist,” from | 
which we have occasionally inserted extracts | general emancipation throughout the Union, 
in “The Friend,’ and the lectures of Our |than that of any other state. 
late lamented friend Solomon W. Conrad,}| . 
delivered in presence of many of our Phila- 
delphia readers, may be cited as additional 
examples of that excellent philosophy, which 
teaches the character and properties of natu- 
ral objects, not merely as matters of curiosity, 
but as strong and beautitul illustration of the 
power, wisdom, and benevolence, of their 
Creator. 

We endeavoured, but without success, to 
obtain a copy of the work of Dr. Drummond, 
referred to in the Review, intending to make 
additional extracts from it for insertion in our 
columns. We understand, however, that it 
will shortly be republished in this country, 
when we may take occasion again to introduce 
it to our readers. 


,’ 


influential—none have suflered more deeply 
from the desolating effects of slavery, and 


from its abolition. 


once be brought soberly and dispassionately 
\to consider the subject of slavery, with a view 
lto its eradication from their borders, we shall 
consider the evil as well nigh removed. They 
‘have the power, and we earnestly desire that 
\they may be imbued with the disposition, 
igradually to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves, and finally to restore them to the rank 
|of freemen. 
| It is much to be wished, that the true 
ifriends of the negroes would endeavour to 
; |promote a spirit of calm and rational enquiry 
The report of the managers of Friends’ | into the evils of slavery, and the best means 
Central School Association, will be read with|for its abolition amongst the slaveholders 
interest. All j 
chosen for the location of the school, to be|ingenuously, and in a Christian spirit. The 
adimirably adapted to the purpose, and there |condition of the slaves can be most effectually 
is no reason to believe that the future manage-|benefited by their masters, and the increase 
ment of the institution will disappoint the! of enlightened views amongst them should be 
hopes excited by so auspicious a commence-|desired and promoted by all the means in our 
ment. | power. 





From the Richmond Whig. 
The short account of Richard Cooper, | Slavery.—On Wednesday last, in the house of dele- 


¢ » . Ty; Sane es aie 
ublished to-day, was forwarded by a friend jgates of Virginia, Mr. Roane presented a petition 
Pp i aa th ius tothe bull f tl .’| from Hanover, numerously signed, praying legislative 
and we agree Wl lim in the pele ) is ; 


worthy of insertion, and will interest most of| groes, and such slaves as may be voluntarily manu- 
our readers. It is valuable for the clear evi-| mitted, and the appropriation of means for the purchase 
dence which it furnishes, of the effectual | f ® certain number of young slaves annually, with a 


: divi 7 ta at | view of commencing the great work of abolition. 
operation of divine grace upon the mind of a! Mr, Roane also presented the memorial of the Society 


poor African slave; and also for the proof, of Friends at their yearly meeting, signed by Fleming 

which it incidentally bears, to the mild cha-| Bates on their behalf, most eloquently depicting the 

racter of that servitude of the negroes, partially | evils of slavery, and imploring the legislature to turn 
tenanced by our sredecessors. prior to} '® attention towards some system which may gra- 

Pe QEEE" sd I See aes dually relieve the country from the greatest of national 

the period of its total abolition within the) calamities. ‘The memorial of the Friends displayed 

pale of the Society, more than sixty years ago.| admirable tact and discretion. 

Our recollections, though extending beyond| Mr. Goode moved to reject these petitions, upon 

half a century do not reach the time when which a discussion of much interest ensued—Messrs. 

? 
Friends were proprietors of slaves, but we 


Roane, Moore, Brodnax, Chandler, Jones, and Bolling, 
: opposing the motion with much warmth, and Messrs. 
can well remember several instances of manu- 


Witcher, Goode, Carter of P. W., and Sims supporting 





\would be more effectual in bringing about a| 


none would be more eminently benefited} 


If the legislatures of the slave states can| ofa crucified Saviour. 


| 


accounts represent the site|themselves. This should be done temperately,| 


at 1t 1S| facilities for the removal and colonization of tree ne-| wid 


it. It will be observed that the petition of the 
Friends was referred by a great majority. This is an 
important step. ‘The question of remote and gradual 
abolition is under the consideration of the general 
assembly. Circumstances have subdued the morbid 
sensitiveness which disallowed even public allusion to 
the topic. Public opinion can now act out its wishes, 
Events will demonstrate the groundlessness of appre- 
hension from considering the question of abolition. 
The people of the commonwealth will feel emboldened 
to express their wishes openly and unreservedly ; and 
the practicability of ridding ourselves of an evil 
which all men confess to be the sorest which ever 
nation groaned under, will now be tested. We do 
not know that yesterday will not be celebrated by 
posterity, as a day entitled to be associated with the 
fourth of July, by the benefits which may flow to 
Virginia from the step then taken. 


The information from Liberia contained in the last 
and the present week’s paper, is derived from recent 
letters addressed to the managers of the Colonization 
Society, by Dr. Mechlin, their agent. His communi- 
cations are interesting and impartial, and may be 
found at length, together with other important matter, 


f. that the in the number of the African Repository for last 


ve % ; | month. 
example of Virginia, if haply she could be} 


induced to abolish slavery within her borders,| ~, 








Married at Friends’ meeting, at Westbury, Long 
land, on the 15th instant, Isaac R. Guirrorp, of 


Is 


| North Dartmouth, Massachusetts, to Puene T.,daugh- 
ter of Stephen Kushmore of Westbury, L. I. 
| None of the slave-holding states are more} 


Died in Peru, New York, of consumption, Lyn 
‘EESE, consort of William Keese, 2d. in the 37th 
year of her age, an elder in the Society of Friends, 
of exemplary life and conversation. She died, as she 
had lived, a firm believer in the merits and atonement 
She attended the last yearly 
meeting of New York, and soon after her return was 
attacked with an inflammation of the lungs, which 
terminated her life. On the day before she died she 
was able to walk across her room, but about twelve 
o’clock the same night she grew worse, and her 
friends apprehended her close to be approaching. 
Desiring her children to be called into the room, she 
addressed them separately, imparting suitable coun- 
sel and advice, and afterwards bade them an affection- 
ate farewell. On being enquired of as to the stute of 
her mind, she replied that she believed her peace was 
made, and that she had been resigned for a consider. 
able time, and had felt easy and happy. She quietly 
departed this life on the 7th of the present month. 
Departed this life, at her residence in Solebury, 
Bucks county, Pa. on the 19th ult. Saran BaLpersron, 
daughter of Mark and Elizabeth Balderston, aged 
20 years. She was a member of Buckingham month- 
\ ly meeting, and of an innocent and unblemished 
| hie, having through divine mercy been favoured to 
adhere steadfastly to the love of a crucified Saviour, 
during the late trials—and notwithstanding the fall- 
ing off of many, among whom were some of her 
near and much valued relatives, she continued firmly 
devoted to the testimonies and principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, as held by us, which is a source of 
consolation and real satisfaction to her bereaved 
friends. 


Died, in Upper Darby, on first day, the 4th instant, 
in the 76th year of her age, Exizaseru Sevuers, 
ow of the late Nathan Sellers. Her character was 
marked by a cheerful and affectionate disposition, an 
active and sensible mind, and a strong sense of her 
religious duties. Possessing a sensibility that opened 
her heart to the sufferings and distress that abound 
in the world, she was also blessed with the means of 
relieving many of them, and her hand never with- 
held what her benevolent feelings and discriminating 
judgment prompted to administer. During a long 
and painful illness, although she passed through some 
severe conflicts, she was preserved in much patience 
and resignation, and at last quietly departed, leaving 
to her friends the consoling and animating belief, 
that she has entered into the joy of the Lord, 





Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 








